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Tue TRAFFIC IN Otp HorssEs. 


Our contemporary The Lancet illuminates many 
subjects in its “ Annotations,” but we hesitate to 
accept its opinions on horses and vaporisers. For 
remarks on the latter it had recently an expensive 
experience iu « law court, and for remarks on the 
former it has about the same excuse as most urban 
doctors. 

If all that has been said of this traffic in old 
horses were true we should be the first to urge 
legislation. But all is not true—nor half true. We 
have seen some of the animals which were described 
in language seldom used except by anti-vivisection- 
ists, and we boldly assert that cruelty would not 
have been committed by working them. The fact 
is, when the trade coinmenced a certain magistrate 
jumped at the conclusion that it was cruel, asserted 
his intention to put a stop to it, and savagely pun- 
ished every poor drover who was stopped with a 
horse on its way to the boats. The horses sent 
across to Belgium are generally the fattest of those 
cast here as past work. They are mostly chronic 
lamenesses, such as are due to contracted tendons 
and ringbones. The trade is a large one, and as the 
horses have to pass through London to reach the 
docks, how is it we never hear of any seizure by 

the Police until they get close to the dock? If 
they were so “ shocking and horrible,” is it possible 
they would attract no attention except in a certain 
area ? 

There are two magistrates in the East End who 
know nothing of horses, who have adopted a theory 
about this trade, and who may be relied upon to 
convict whenever a case is brought before them by 
wn astute prosecutor. The Lancet would be well 
advised to make some enquiry before writing in 
hysteria. 

An ‘‘AMENDE HONORABLE.” 


Recently we drew attention to some reported 
utterances by Prof. Clifford Allbutt, which seemed 
‘odo grave injustice to our profession. Indeed, 
the Professor’s words conveyed so great an ap- 
parent slur upon veterinary education as to evoke a 
‘igorous letter from Sir John M‘Fadyean to The 
british Medical Journal. From that journal we 
‘tract Prof. Allbutt’s reply, which appears on 
another page. Its perusal has afforded us consider- 
ible gratification, though its composition can 
Scatcely have been a pleasant task to its author. 

We concluded our own previous notice of the 
matter by saying that Prof. Allbutt ought to apolo- 
s8eorexplain. He has done both, and done so 
nthe graceful language at which he is adept. It 
‘Ppears that he was speaking informally to a small 
tudience, that the report of his words was not alto- 
ether correct, and that whatever he did say 

‘Togatory to veterinary surgeons was only intended 


to apply to certain specimens of a former genera- 
tion. We agree that a few decades ago our pro- 
fession contained many men whose practice was 
much more empirical than scientific. It may con- 
tain a few still, and the same remark—as Prof. All- 
butt would probably admit—might fairly be ap- 
plied to his own profession also. However, the 
latter part of the Professor's letter clearly shows 
that his opinion of modern veterinary education is 
very different to that which might be inferred from 
his unfortunate remark. Undoubtedly that remark 
was ill-considered, but he has himself removed the 
objectionable construction of which it was capable, 
and his words have certainly not injured the 
veterinary profession. After all, the incident cannot 
be called altogether regrettable, since it has ended 
in one more high medical authority testifying to the 
scientific advancement of our craft. 


THe New Act. 


This week we copy an anonymous letter from The 
Field, which takes exception to the ‘ Protection 
Clause” of our proposed Act. 

It must be confessed that this is the one clause of 
the measure that has the least chance of becoming 
law, but we cannot admit that the present letter 
advances any valid reason why it should not. The 
writer, who, by the way, erroneously says that the 
legal profession enjoys no such privilege as we ask 
for, is concerned on behalf of various persons whom 
the clause may affect, viz., the castrator, the farrier 
who cuts out a corn, the stockman who assists in 
calving a neighbour’s cow, the medicine vendor, 
and the farmer who at present relies on these aids. 
It is a pity that sympathies so wide did not extend 
to the animals also ; for pig powders in the hands of 
a farmer are less conducive to porcine welfare than 
professional treatment, and stockmen, who have 
often been known to employ horse traction for de- 
livery, are not the most trustworthy of obstetricians. 
Again, as the farmer is evidently the chief object of 
the writer’s solicitude, he might well have con- 
sidered whether the requisition of skilled advice at 
the outset of a case is not really more economical 
than preliminary experiments with patent medi- 
cines. As a matter of fact, however, the Act will 
have a much less drastic effect than is feared, even 
should it be passed without modification. No one 
who has considered it from a veterinary point of 
view supposes that it will ever be used against the 
recognised callings of the castrator and farrier— 
provided these men confine themselves to their own 
sphere. The case of the patent medicine vendor is 
different; but that individual, who contributes a 
considerable percentage of his gains to the Ex- 
chequer, may be found quite capable of fighting his 
own battles without aid from anonymous letter- 


writers. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


A MeEtHop or TUBERCULOSIS. 


The Dutch are generally of opinion that tubercu- 
lous subjects affected with open pulmonary lesions 
are the principal agents in propagating the disease. 
Sanitary regulations are therefore especially directed 
against these animals. For a certain diagnosis it is 
necessary to demonstrate the presence of the bacil- 
lus in the sputa; and, for that purpose, Ostertag 
has devised a spoon-like instrument by which 
mucus may be collected from the pharynx. Un- 
fortunately, the employment of this instrument is 
not easy. 

Poels, in 1886, recommended the collection of 
the tracheal mucus by means of tracheotomy, and 
Overbeek, writing in the Tijdschrift voor Veear- 
toenijk again calls attention to this method. 

The animal to be examined is thrown, and the 
head extended so as to well stretch the lower part 
of the neck. A trocar and canula is then inserted 
between two tracheal rings; and, the stillete being 
withdrawn, a silver wire bearing at its end a small 
tampon of cotton wool or a brush is introduced into 
the trachea through the canula. This instrument 
easily reaches the bifurcation of the trachea ; and, 
having taken up a little mucus, is withdrawn 
through the canula. 

This method has been recommended to determine 
lawsuits, to establish the differential diagnosis be- 
tween tuberculosis and peri-pneumonia, and for the 
examination of cows destined either for. use in 
dairies, or for the culture of vaccines. 

Overbeek expresses surprise that this procedure 
has not entered more into present day practice. He 
has frequently made use it, and he is careful to in- 
troduce the tampon even into the bronchii. The 
contact of the foreign body provokes violent fits of 
coughing, which bring about the expulsion of mucus 
by the mouth, by the nose, and by the canula. ‘If 
any open lesions of pulmonary tuberculosis exist, 
one may be almost certain that the bacillus will be 
discovered in the mucus obtained.—A nnales de Méd- 
ecine Vétérinaire. 

W.R. C. 


CATTLE DISEASES IN HONG KONG. 


From THE REPORT ON THE HEALTH AND SANITARY 
ConvITION oF Hone Kone, 1906. 


There was an increase in the numbers of cattle and 
swine dnring 1905 and a decrease in the numbers of 
sheep and guats. The decrease in these animals seems 
to be due to the importation of frozen mutton from 
Australia. The demand for cattle from Manila has been 
brisk throughout the year, and the high prices the 
Manila dealers offer secure for the Phillipines the best 
of the cattle in the Hongkong market. Greater num- 
bers of cattle now show evidences of handfeeding, a 

ractice encouraged by the fact that exporters are will- 
ing to pay more per pound for such cattle. 

The total numoer of cattle admitted to the Kennedy 
Town Cattle Dep6t was 52,594, an increase on 1905 of 


3,092. Out of these admissions 213 were rejected on 
arrival as unfit for food. The rejections in 1905 amoun- 
ted to 672. At Hung Hom Depét 4,962 cattle were 
admitted against 5,046 in 1905. The rejections at Hung 
Hom were 21. 

DISEASES. 


While investigating, along with Dr. Hunter and Dr. 
Heanley, a somewhat obscure sickness met with among 
the calves at the Bacteriological Institute, a spirochete 
was discovered by Dr. Heanley in smears made from the 
blood and spleen pulp. 

Acting on the instructions of the Honourable the Prin- 
cipal Civil Medical Officer, an enquiry was made by Dr. 
Heanley and myself into the different breeds of rats 
foundin Hongkong, and the different varieties of fleas to 
which they acted as hosts. A report on the results of 
the enquiry was submitted to the Honourable the Prin- 
cipal Civil Medical Officer. 

The following communicable diseases were met with 
in the depots and siaughterhouses :— 

Anthrax.—Five cases occurred, one each in January, 
June and October, and two in March. All the cases 
occurred in cattle almost immediately after landing. 
They appear to have brought the disease with them. 

Foot-and Mouth Disease.--In former reports I have 
mentioned that this disease as found among Chinese 
cattle was of an exceedingly mild type. It seems to be 
becoming milder, as fewer cases have been met with in 
former years and many are only discoverable in the 
slaughterhouse. 

Tuberculosis.—One case was seen in a European cow 
and none among Chinese cattle. The rarity of tubercu- 
losis among native cattle is very remarkable. 


PARASITES. 


The frequent incidence of the liver fluke in cattle in 
Hongkong is doubtless one result of the favourite method 
of Chinese agriculture, namely, irrigation. A liver from 
an adult bullock or cow which does not either actually 
contain the Distoma Hepaticwm or show traces of its 
former presence is a rarity. Many animals harbour in 
addition the Distoma Pancreaticum in the pancreas and 
the Amphistoma Conicum in the rumen. 

Strongylus Contortus.—This parasite is found in the 
abomasum of ruminants. In Hongkong its chief hostis 
young calves. It isa blood sucking parasite and gives 
rise to anzinia when present in large numbers. So far 
as one is able to judge native calves seem to tolerate this 
worm without suffering very much, possibly because it 
is seldom found in very large numbers in any one 
animal. 

The other parasites seen, have all been noted in former 
reports. Taken collectively these parasites form a very 
serious factor in stock raising in the neighbourhood » 
Hongkong. : 

AND CowSHEDSs. 


In the month of January there was an outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease at the Dairy Farm at Pokfulam. 
Twenty cows were affected by the disease, and the sale 
of milk from the affected cows was stopped by the order 
of the Sanitary Board until the sickness was at an end. 
No death occurred. 
In November an outbreak of Hemorrhagic Septicam4 
occurred at Nazareth House among some cows — 
by the French Priests. There were 8 cows 1D the lo 
and these were slanghtered by order of the Sanitaty 
Board and compensation paid. 
Immediately following this, the same disease appeare’ 
in a shed belonging to the Dairy Farm Company se 
ted about 300 yards from the shed in which the — 
first appeared. Twenty-six cattle were invol ved, an 
these were also slaughtered and compensation pal = 
The disease, however, still extended, and the cle 


sing and disinfection of this shed was hardly comp ete 
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when a shed about 20 yards away became affected. It, 


was decided to try the effect of serum inoculations on the 
lines of anti-rinderpest serum inoculations. The net re- 
sult was that out of 82 sick and in-contact cattle there 
were 29 deaths or 35°36 per cent. The efficacy of the 
serum treatment was seriously interfered with owing to 
the fact that the serum was also the means of conveying 
piroplasmosis to many of the inoculated animals. In 
the majority of instances a prolonged convalescence with 
an intermittent temperature was the only indication of 
the disease. In a few a severe hemoglobinuria with 
multitudes of parasites in the blood supervened. Some 
cases were also further complicated with abortion. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that piroplasmosis 
is met with in the dog in Hongkong and is known to 
many dog owners as “ black jaundice.” 

Almost coincident with the appearance of hemor- 
rhagic septicemra among the dairy cattle in Hongkong, 
several bullocks belonging to the Kowloon-Canton Rail- 
way got sick with this disease. The same treatment 
was adopted as in the Dairy Farm outbreak with the 
result that out of 52 cattle sick or in-contact, 12 died 
and 40 got better or did not contract the disease. In 
none of the inoculated native cattle did piroplasmosis 
as. This is in accord with the results obtained in 
Manila and elsewhere, confirming the observation that 
Chinese native cattle are immune to the disease owing 
to the fact that they have passed through an attack of it, 
and seem to tolerate with impunity the presence of the 
parasite in their blood. 

Stomoxys (Calcitrans ?) was found in great numbers 
in the sick cattle sheds, and these in the opinion of the 
Honourable the Principal Civil Medical Officer might be 
intimately concerned in the spread of the disease. To 
verify this Dr. Hinter and myself as instructed by the 
Honourable the Principal Civil Medical Officer are now 
making investigations. 

The general condition of the cowsheds has been good 
and, with the exception of one Indian dairy, the owners 
of cowsheds have been most willing to carry out all sug- 
gestions for their betterment. In the case of the dairy 
mentioned successful prosecaticns were instituted by the 
Medical Officer of Health, Kowloon. 


GIBSON, M.R.C.V.S. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The ordinary monthly meeting was held at 10 Red 
Lion Square, Holborn, W.C., on Thursday, 9th Jan. 
Mr. J. Willett, President, in the chair. The following 
members signed the attendance book: Messrs. 
Lionel Stroud, W. Roger Clarke, Arthur L. Wilson ; 
Captains J. B. Southey, C. H. H. Jolliffe; Messrs. 

. L. Harrison, W. R. Davis, R. J. Foreman, W. Perry- 
man, James A. Gosling, Nicholson Almond, A Roger- 
son, R. F. Wall, James Rowe, W. Wadsworth, A. E. 
G yley, R. Porch, J. B. Hare, Fred. G. Samson, 
ane W. Bloxsome, W. Urqnhart, A. McCunn, Percy 

Howard, F. W. Chamberlain, Herbert King, Alex- 
i. er A. Johnson, C. E. Wells, R. A. Philp, and Hugh 

-MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 

Visitors: Prof. G. H. Wooldridge, Messrs. A. C. 

° F. Roche Kelley, and J. W. O'Kelly. 

0 the proposition of Mr. E. L. Stroud, seconded by 
|: *oreman, the minutes of the previous meeting were 

€n as read and confirmed. 

Ro pologies were announced from Messrs. Charles 
B tts, Coleman, Livesey, Arthur Foster, Angwin, 
utters, and Lt.-Col. Moore. 


to appoint delegates to attend the next meeting to be 
held at Cardiff, on July 13th to 18th. 

On the proposition of Mr. E. L. Stroud, seconded by 
Mr. Perryman, the matter of appointing delegates was 
deferred until the April meeting. 

Prof. G. H. WooLDRIDGE was nominated as a Fellow, 
the ballot to take place at the next meeting. 

Mr. A. 8. Leese, having left for India, resigned his 
Fellowship. 

HuntTinG TESTIMONIAL. 

The PRESIDENT announced that the Council had re- 
solved to recommend to the Society that the proposed 
donation to the Hunting Testimonial should be ten 
guineas instead of five guineas. Mr. Hunting had been 
a member of the Society for many years, and had worked 
very hard on its behalf, and it was felt that some recog- 
nition shonld be made of that fact. 

On the proposition of Prof. Almond, seconded by 
Mr. Wilson, the Council’s recommendation was unani- 
mously agreed to. 


Morsip SPECIMENS. 


Mr. W. R. Davis exhibited a calculus taken, post- 
mortem, from the pelvis of the kidney of an Aberdeen 
terrier. The dog was taken ill about a year ago and 
could not urinate, and went off his feed. A catheter 
was passed, and it was found he had a calculus in the 
urethra, which calculus was removed and the dog be- 
came all right again. A year later he was taken ill with- 
out showing any urinary symptoms, and on passing a 
catheter a little urine was drawn out, thick, and looking 
as if it had pus and mucus mixed with it. A!ter treat- 
ment for a few days the dog suddenly developed a very 
high temperature and brain symptoms, and died. On 

ost-mortem the calculus was found in the pelvis of the 
lane, The dog bad purulent pyelitis as the result of 
the caleulus and died, he presumed, from septicemia. 
The calculus was about the size of a small walnut, and 
seemed very large for such a small dog. 

Prof. ALMOND exhibited four inches of a wooden, 
cat’s-meat skewer which he had removed from between 
the ribs of a small whippet. The dog showed symp- 
toms of gastritis and a certain amount of tenderness 
about a month before the skewer extruded itself. He 
apparently recovered from the gastritis, and was dis- 
charged as convalescent, but three weeks afterwards an 
abscess formed between the 8th and 9th ribs, and the 
— was removed. The dog was now apparently 
well. 

Mr. Rowe said that 20 years ago a cat was brought 
to him and it was said that somebody had passed a skewer 
down its throat. He could hardly believe it, but he 
removed a skewer from between the blade bone and 
ribs of the cat. He had proof that cats and dogs would 


E.| swallow skewers havirg five wooden skewers in his 


collection. Thirty years ago a medical student brought 
him a large mastitf in the last stage of gastritis: the 
dog died within 24 hours, and on post-mortem he found 
two whole and three half skewers. 

Mr. Rogerson asked whether Prof. Almond had any 
knowledge as to how the skewer gained access to the 
position in which it was found ? 

Prof. ALMOND said the obvious thing seemed to be 
that the dog ate a piece of meat and swallowed the 
skewer at the same time, and he assumed the gastritis 
occurred through the penetration of the wall of the 
stomach and subsequently the wall of the chest, the 
skewer passing through the diaphragm. _ 

Mr. PorcH remembered a case in a six-months old 
collie puppy. The dog in passing through a docr one 
day was caught as the door shut, and cried out, and it 
was thought he had been hurt. A few days afterwards 
a swelling was noticed between the last ribs, and on 
examining the dog a skewer was pulled out, very similar 


oRETARY announced the receipt of a_ letter 
¢ Royal Sanitary Institute requesting the Society 
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larger, measuring six inches in length and half inch in 
circumference. The wound was dressed with an anti- 
septic dressing, and the dog made a rapid recovery and 
apparently was none the worse. He concluded that 
the dog had swallowed a skewer with the meat and 
the skewer had worked its way through the stomach, as 
often happened in cattle practice. 

Prof. ALMOND said the remarkable thing was the 
comparatively little disturbance that was associated 
with the passage of the skewer. There was tenderness 
and soreness, but very little suffering. The skewer 
passed in a very short time, and the animal now was 
quite well. He was a very small dog. 

The next item on the agenda was the resumption of 
the discussion of Mr. Hunting’s paper on “Colic,” but 
Mr. Hunting unfortunately being unable to be present, 
it was agreed, on the proposition of Mr. Perryman, 
seconded by Mr. Davis, to take the following paper :— 


“SPAVIN.” 
By A. A. Jonnson, F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I have chosen the 
subject of Spavin for this short paper as the sub- 
ject has recently been brought very forcibly to our notice 

y a law case against a veterinary practitioner, and also 
because, owing to the great divergence of opinion regard- 
ing the presence or absence of this disease of the hock, 
discussion of the subject may bear fruit in bringing for- 
ward some new opinions as to diagnosis or treatment. 
The diseases of the hock known as spavin are amongst 
the most intractable and troublesome that the veterinary 
surgeon has to contend with, and although they may 
not be active and the cause of lameness, still, when en- 
largement is present, that enlargement can but rarely 
be removed by surgical or therapeutic treatment. Also 
the disease of bone spavin must always be of great im- 
portance, owing to the annual loss sustained by horse- 
owners through the loss of time necessary for a subject 
to rest Ae st ome able to resume his work ; and des- 
pite good sanitation, better shoeing, and improved roads, 
and the attention paid to breeding, the cases of spavin 
are, I think, as numerous as ever. 

The word “spavin,” when used alone, is intended to 
apply to the disease drawn as bone spavin, an enlarge- 
ment of the antero-internal aspect of the hock-joint, and 
in that sense is it used by me, though under their 
yo ge headings I shall endeavour to describe the 
other deformities of the tarsal-joint to which the term 
is applied. 

ANATOMY. 

In any consideration of this disease—its pathology, 
etiology, and the measures to be taken to promote re- 
covery—anatomical details must be remembered, but I 
do not intend to weary this meeting by reading the 
anatomy of the parts. 

The bones of the tarsus are six in number, and occa- 
sionally seven ; they are short compact bones, situated 
between the lower extremity of the tibia and the 
upper end of the metatarsal bones, and are arranged 
In two rows. 

The superior row comprises the two larger bones, 
the calcis and the astragalus, while the lower row con- 
sists of the scaphoid, cuneiform magnum and parvum, 
and the sahell. The cuneiform parvum bone is some- 
times divided into two bones, making the seven before 
mentioned. 

The astragalus is an irregular bone situated in front 
of the calcis, and divided into five faces: a superior 
and anterior face formed as an articular pulley to cor- 
respond with the, lower extremity of the tibia, the 
ridges of which incline outwards and downwards and 
over which s the flexor metatarsi; the inferior 


face is articular and responds to the upper surface of the! sheath. The flexor pedis obliquus passes 10 Te 


scaphoid ; a putenes face with several facets for articu- 
lation with the calcis ; an external face covered with 
imprints for ligamentous attachment, and an internal 
face which has at its lower extremity a tuberosity for 
attachment. 

The calcis is a bone presenting for consideration two 
faces, two borders, and two extremities. The external 
face is smooth and nearly plain, and the internal face 
shows a groove to form the tarsal arch in which passes 
the perforans tendon. 

The anterior border is concave, while the posterior is 
straight but rugged. The superior extremity is in the 
form of a tuberosity and gives attachment to the gastroc- 
nemius tendon, and over which the flexor pedis 

erforatus glides. The lower extremity shows facets 
or articulation with the astragalus and one for the 
cuboid. 

The Cuboid.—A sinall irregular bone situated on the 
external aspect of the scaphoid and cuneiform magnun, 
articulates above with the calcis and inferiorly with the 
large and external metatarsal bones and internally with 
the scaphoid and cuneiform magnum. 

The Scaphoid.—A flat bone, articulates with astra- 
galus superiorly and inferiorly with the two cuneiform 
bones, and on its outer border are two facets for articu- 
lation with the cuboid. 

The Cuneiform magnum is smaller than the preced- 
ing, but resembles itin shape. Superiorly it articulates 
with the scaphoid and inferiorly with the large and in- 
terral metatarsus. It is provided with an extra facet 
for the cuboid, and the internal border has one also for 
articulation with the cuneiform parvum. 

The Cuneiform parvum, the smallest of the bones of 
the tarsus, is situated on its internal aspect and articu- 
lates with the scaphoid magnum, large and small internal 
metatarsal bones. 

The Metatarsal bones are three in number and are 
provided with articular facets to correspond with those 
of the bones of the lower row, and the external bone Is 
always the largest of the two rudimentary ones. 

The bones of the hock are all bound together by 
lateral, anterior and posterior, and interosseous liga- 
ments, and the true ginglymoid movement occurs be- 
tween the tibia and astragalus, and the remainder of the 
articulations are arthrodial and movement is very 
limited. 

The flexion and extension, which are the only move- 
ments allowed by the joint, is brought about by the 
flexor metatarsi, which great muscle, situated between 
the extensor of the phalanges, arises from the femur 
and, passing down the anterior face of the tibia under 
the annular band of the hock, reaches the trochlea of 
the astragalus, where it is perforated to form a ring 1 
allow of the passage of the muscular portion, and ter- 
minates in two branches—a large branch inserted 10 
front of the superior exterior of the large metatarsa 
bone, and the other deviates outward to become insert 
on the cuboid. 

The muscular portion of the flexor metatarsi aris® 
from the tibia on the sides of the groove through whic 
the preceding tendon passes underneath the tendinovs 
portion, and becomes inserted by a terminal tendon 0 
the front of the large metatarsal bone and anoti¢r 
branch is directed inwardly to be attached to the ond 
form parvum The gastrocnemius tendon arising a 
the femur is attached to the superior exterior © “a 
calcis posteriorly, the summit being lubricated by ‘ sy ra 
vial membrane, which gives a gliding surface Ohi 
tendon to rest on during flexion of the foot. hock: 
muscle is responsible for the extension of the 
flattened-out tendon of the 

ver the ealcis passes the flatten ner sur: 


flexor pedis and in relation to its 
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the inner side of the tarsus, joining the perforans ten- 
don below the joint. 


tendons. 
tibial, which becomes at the hock the pedal artery, 
which passes beneath the cuboid branch of the flexor 


In relation also to the anterior | brane is supported on] 
face of the hock are the extensor pedis and the peroneus 


internal aspect of the joint, as there the synovial mem- 
by the anterior capsular liga- 
ment ; the result of this condition may be limited to a 


The arteries to be remembered are the anterior | slight puffy swelling, or may be very large, like a small 


football. Prof. Dick’s opinion was that these collections 
of fluid were “mere stores of synovia for lubricating the 


metatarsi and at the lower row of bones divides into | joint, thus proving the best Dg te of disease by 


perforating pedal and digital arteries ; the former passes 
across the tarsus from front to back into the canal 
formed by the scaphoid, cuboid and cuneo magnum. 
The posterior tibial separates into the plantar arteries 
at the apex of the calcis, and anastomoses with the per- 
forating pedal artery ; various small branches lie around 
the upper extremity of the metatarsal bone, but there 
are no others of much importance. 

Nerves.—The internal saphena nerve, derived from 
the crural nerve, accompanies the course of the saphena 
vein on the anterior aspect of the hock, and endows the 
skin with sensibility. 

The anterior tibial nerve, derived from the external 
sciatic popliteal, a branch of the great sciatic, is given 
off at the stifle joint, and passes beneath the extensor 
pedis, supplying it and the metatarsus, and when it 
arrives at the tarsus it follows the course of the peda! 
artery. The plantar nerves, derived from the great 
sciatic, enter the tarsal sheath along with the plantar 
arteries, behind the perforans tendon and, at the superior 
exterior of the metatarsus, se; arate, and comport them- 
selves as in the fore limb. 


Boe Spavin. 

True Bog spavin is in reality tibio-tarsal synovitis, 
and is a very serious disease. Caused, as a rule, by in- 
jnry, kicking in harness or running away, the symp- 
toms presented are both local and general. The general 
symptoms are those of fever and suffering, loss of appe- 
tite, and thirst; the animal looks tucked up and anxious, 
arise of temperature always takes place, the pulse is 
hard and the animal sweats ; as time goes on he loses 
flesh rapidly, and if not in slings goes down and quickly 
breaks out into bed-sores. 

The local symptoms are swelling of the joint of a 
fluctuating character, accompanied by great lameness 
and even inability to put the foot to the ground, mani- 
pulation revealing great heat and tenderness and all 
the symptoms of acute arthritis and synovitis. The 
treatment of this condition must be conducted on almost 
similar lines to that of open joint. It is very necessary 
to provide comfortable slings for the suffering animal, 
and the efforts of the practitioner must be directed to- 
wards reducing the congestion and allaying the pain. 

e hygienic surroundings must be wel! looked after, 
the diet should be nourishing and cooling, and the fever, 
if excessive, must be subdued and the strength support- 
ed by the exhibition of diffusible stimulants. Continu- 
ous cold irrigation will give as good hope of recovery as 
any other method, and should there be any interruption 
tothe supply, refrigerant lotions must be applied. A 
good method is to make fresh solutions of equal parts of 
the chloride of ammonia and the nitrate of potash, soak 
swabs in the mixture, and apply frequently. If the case 
proceeds favourably, and the patient becomes able to 
flex the joint and put weight upon the affected limb, the 
application of the eantery in lines to the skin, followed 
ita liter date by the application of a blistering oint- 
nent—the biniodide of mercury ointment being select- 

18 freqnently successful. A frequent sequel is un- 
ortunately chronic arthritis, and sometimes ulceration 
‘the membrane occurs and complete ankylosis occurs. 
onplete recovery would be an exception, most cases 

maining very stiff in the joint-action and only fit for 


“ow and light work. 
: tt Spavin, as met with by the practitioner so con- 
“ntly, is a dropsical condition of the tibio-tarsal syno- 


preventing friction” (quoted by Williams in “ Past and 
Present Veterinary Surgery.”) It is not now considered 
that these dilatations are any recommendation to a 
would-be purchaser, and I consider that they are the 
signs of past overwork and overstrain of the joint. The 
practitioner severely tests an animal whose hocks show 
this enlargement of the joint, as this dilatation may be 
the forerunner of more serious disease. When this con- 
dition is present the veterinary surgeon must mention 
it in his certificate, and must bear in mind that in most 
cases it is the result of work. Stallions who serve many 
mares frequently show this tarsal enlargement, especially 
if they are the possessors of ill-shaped hocks. Treat- 
ment of this dilatation is but seldom required. It was 
the custom to fire in lines completely encircling the joint 
but this has been given up to some extent as useless an 
unsightly, though in some parts of the country it is still 
in vogue ; the best method of firing, if that line of treat- 
is decided upon, is to execute a neat star pattern over 
the dilatation. Another method of treatment reported 
as most successful is the abstraction of the fluid by means 
of an aspirator, and the injection into the sac of a solu- 
tion of iodine. A special instrument has been designed 
and patented by a member of the profession for the 
removal and injection of fluid, it being claimed that air 
cannot be admitted to the joint during the process, thus 
ensuring freedom from pyogenic infection. This is a 
simple operation, and if successful uniformly should be 
more frequently practised. Personally, I have had no 
experience of the operation, so do not allude to it further. 
Hunters often suffer from this, and advice is frequently 
sought as to the best means to adopt to reduce the en- 
largement during the summer months. My answer is 
“a truss,” and various patterns are supplied by the 
instrument makers, any one of which may be tried ; the 
constant pressure has a beneficial effect in assisting the 
absorption of the excess of fluid and any addition to it. 
The objection to trusses is that they cannot be constantly 
worn, as chafing of the skin is a constant accompaniment 
Blisters are also applied, and absorbent liniments may 
be useful ; the former have no curative effect except 
inasmuch as they ensure rest ; but the application of 
massage to the part might possibly cause a reduction. 

A bog spavin does not cause unsoundness if of small 
extent, but as it indicates defective conformation or ex- 
cessive work it shovld be looked upon with a degree of 
suspicion, and examination of the tarsal bones and the 
inspection of action carried out in a careful manner, 
and, as previously stated, must always be mentioned in 
a report as to soundness. 


EXTERNAL SPAVIN. 


External spavin is the term sometimes applied to any 
enlargement on the external surface of the hock-joint, 
and may be situated upon the calcis, astrslagus or cuboid, 
but is seldom to be seen on a truly spavined hock. This 
enlargement is not of much importance except that its 
presence may mar the symmetry of the joint, and it 
seldom causes lameness. The symptoms would be, of 
course, the presence of the enlargement, and if diagnos- 
ing for lameness the practitioner should ascertain by 
manipulation the size and extent of the prominence, and 
as to the existence of pain or heat, denoting that there 
is present any inflammation of the structures covering or 
of the periosteum itself. In an examination for sound- 
ness this exostosis must be noted, as that would lead to 
suspicion of further ossific formations elsewhere, Lut if 
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spavin, or ossific enlargement outside the hock, may be 
attributed to some past injury, and dismissed. Should 
lamness be present and treatment required, a biniodide 
blister, coupled with a month’s rest, will in most cases 
be found etfectual, and a more energetic treatment would 
be the application of the cautery. 

There is occasionally met with an exostosis which may 
be termed “malleolar spavin,” and consists of an en- 
largement of the external or internal malleolus of the 
tibia. When of considerable size it is frequently due to 
external injury, and causes lameness; it is then, of 
course, an unsoundness, and prognosis should be guarded, 
as arthritis might ocenr aud the lameness become chronic. 
The remarks with regard to external spavin will apply 
equally to this enlargement, with the exception that 
surgical treatment must be carried out with great caution 
on account of the risk of wounding the synovial mew- 
brane of the true hock-joint. 

Blood spavin is in reality a dilatation of the saphena 
vein, and causes no lameness. A varicose condition of 
this vein has been reported, but is quite an exceptional 
condition; the term is not employed by the veterinary 
profession te-day, and has rightly fallen into disuse. 


BonE SPAVIN. 


I think weare all inclined to forget what really is the 
nature of spavin, what changes have taken place, and 
what is really going on in the tarsal bones in the cases 
that we see. All are agreed that ostitis is the chief 
factor in spavin disease and always the first lesion, and 
I shall not be incorrect in saying that the ostitis of 
spavin is chronic from the outset, and that acute ostitis, 
as seen in traumatic injuries to bone, with separation 
of sequestra, is never seen, and that the result of veter- 
inary research up to the present shows that the follow- 
ing changes occur : first an injury to the bones (scaphoid 
and cunieform usually) takes place, causing an ostitis 
and rarefaction of the bone substance, due to absorption 
of the bone by theagency of osteoblasts or other bone 
cells ; the compact bone is altered slightly in consistence, 
assuming the texture of spongy bone. This passes into 
the condition of osteo-sclerosis in which the bone again 
becomes compact and of an ivory hardness. According 
to investigations, this ostitis occurs in the bone substance 
just beneath the articular cartilage, and after chrondritis 
has gone on for some little time ankylosis of the bones 
becomes complete. If this inflammation then does not 
extend to the periosteum of the tarsal or metatarsal 
bones, but through the agency of the so-called osteo- 
phytes ankylosis of the bones is completed, this con- 
dition would represent the probable changes taking 
place in the so-called occult spavin. But when, how- 
ever, the ostitis extends outwardly it tends to attack the 
periosteum on the antero-intern +] aspect under the line 
of weight, and causes proliferation of the periosteal cells 
and the formation of new bone tissue. The articular 
cartilage is gradually removed by erosion and the 
Haversian canals send out processes from the underlying 
bone which become united to the opposing beny surface, 
and during the process a form of arthritis is present. 
This has been described as a peculiar chronic arthritis 
not corresponding with chronic arthritis deformans or 
ulcerative arthritis. 

The causes of spavin are many when enumerated singly, 
but may, perhaps, be collected under two headings— the 
predisposing causes and the exciting causes. The pre- 
disposing causes I class under one collective heading, 
“ Heredity,” and no doubt hereditary conformation plays 
a great part in this disease. I know that the opinion of 
many is that hocks to whose appearance exception might 
be taken stand work well, but on the other hand were 
hocks of different conformation subjected to exactly the 
same amount and class of work, there is no doubt in 
m wy minds that the oblong-looking hock, the coarse or 


strong hock, and the curby hock would outlast the long 
narrow hock, tied in or low hock. 

The exciting causes may be ascribed to concussion, 
over-exertion of the joint through too prolonged labour, 
or too rapid paces, jumping, slipping, starting heavy 
load, too frequent covering by the stallion, and no doubt 
bad shoeing and uneven rvads. 

Prognosis,—-The prognosis of this disease is another 
feature of supreme importance, which should be well 
considered, and the age of the subject plays a great part 
in our decisions. In an animal six years up to about 
twelve years old, a spavin may be deemed amenable to 
treatment if it is of recent growth, but in a young animal 
that has not arrived at maturity great caution should be 
exercised in wording an opi: ion as to whether the en- 
largement will interfere with usefulness. After about 
twelve years a spavin of recent growth and also an en- 
largement which has not previously caused lameness will 
often be found incurable, for as time goes on the articu- 
lar surfaces become in a condition of chronic ulceration, 
and healthy action of the structures implicated cannot 
be again set up. The further forward the enlargement, 
the more troublesome will probably be the disease, as 
flexion will always be more likely to act as an irritant to 
the periosteum. When enlargement is present on the 
postero-internal surface on the exterior of the cuboid 
parvum, it may be looked upon in a more sanguine light, 
and, given a subject of suitable age, a favourable termi- 
nation may be pronounced. As far as the presence of the 
enlargement is concerned, therapeutic or surgical meas- 
ures will have no effect, and the prognosis may be deemed 
unfavourable. Also the class of horse, the future work, 
and the description of hock must be noted before a 
favourable opinion is given. Again, after prolonged 
lameness from spavin the gluteal muscles pass into a 
condition of atrophy, and for years afterwards an animal 
will go lame from muscular weakness, though the tarsal 
bones niay be free from any inflammation. Therefore 
the prognosis of spavin is, in my opinion, not favourable 
as a rule. 

Soundness.—The subject of spavin must be con- 
sidered unsound in a technical sense, and the detection 
of spavin is a matter of the greatest importance to the 
practitioner ; and it ison the exercise of his judgment 
in this matter that his reputation may depend. Many 
horses have “coarse” hocks, that is to say, the bones 
are well developed, and the ridges and _ projections are 
prominent ; when these hocks are alike and the action 
is good, they may be deemed to be sound and _ passed 
without fear. But if the hocks are odd this fact must 
be mentioned, and the subject must be thoroughly 
tested. When enlargement is present and lameness !s 
absent, what should be the decision? The horse must 
not be passed as sound, for uhdoubtedly alteration of 
structure has taken place which may affect bis future 
usefulness ; the best plan will be to mention the enlarge 
ment and recommend purchase if the examiner is satls- 
fied as to the class of hock and the action shown. In & 
case of doubt the practitioner may say that a horse '§ 
“enlarged at the seat of spavin,” and leave the matter 
with the purchaser, and if consulted as to purchase 
must remember that he may be sound enough for the 
work or for the price. 

Pain.—Snbjects of spavin have been and are to-day 
frequently the cause of cruelty prosecutions agains 
drivers and owners, and considerable divergence ° 
opinion is often met with in the courts as to the degree 
of pain, if any, suffered by the animal in questi¢n. 
When the parts are in a state of inflammation, _ 
abnormal heat can be detected over the hock, and ' 
animal starts extremely lame, though that lamene 
passes off in a short distance, I think that there Is © 
siderable pain caused to the animal ; but when be or 
an enlargement that though causing lameness, Is "° 
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a state of ostitis, I think if the work is suitable the ani-| defective light, uneven road or yard, all make his task 
mal does work without pain. Cases in which the hock | more ditficult and render a careful consideration of the 
is ankylosed to such an extent that the animal has diffi-| case necessary. In diagnosing a doubtful case of 
culty in extending the limb I consider are also ones in| spavin it is always well to put a man up and mark if 
which great care must be exercised in deciding against | there is any increase in the lameness due to the added 
the presence of pain. weight. Besides the above there is the question of 
Symproms. coarse hocks to be considered, and it is sometimes very 
difficult, in the absence of lameness, to decide as to 
The symptoms may be osbcure or they may be ap-| whether a hock is naturally coarse or whether it is 
parent, and it is a difficult matter in some cases for the | diseased. 
veterinary surgeon to diagnose the disease. The clinical! [ have often noticed in examining horses for sound- 
Mba poe are well known to all of us. Wearing the | ness that manual examination of the parts is of itself 
shoe at the toe, resting the limb in a semi-flexed condi-| misleading, and were it not for the evidence of action I 
tion, starting lame but going a journey sound, when|should often have condemned hocks in my younger 
pulled up and restarted lameness apparent, all lead one days that I found afterwards stood work well. I have 
to suspect spavin without the presence of exostosis. | also condemned horses that were not lame for an enlarg- 
In occult spavin continued and forced flexion of the| ment at the seat of spavin, and sometimes 1 have seen 
hock for a few minutes may accentuate the lameness, | that results justified my action— and sometimes the con- 
and after galloping ur extreme exertion resting of the|tary. When practising in the West End of London 
linb may be noticed or extra heat detected ; as the| some years ago I took the greatest interest in spavin, 
disease proceeds wasting of the gluteal muscles is/and have often at the repositories had horses run out 
noticed and enlargement of the spavin area discovered. | that I considered spavined just to confirm my manual 
An incipient case of spavin will often baffle the practi-| examination by the inspection of action. I came to the 
tioner ; to be able to diagnose with certainty he must}conclusion that spavin lameness and the presence or 
examine many hocks and verify the opinion formed by| absence of spavin could not be learnt from the book, 


dissection whenever opportunity occurs ; he must know 
the projections his hands pass over, the tuberosity of 
the astragalus above the seat of spavin must be noted, 
then the tingers will feel the border of the scaphoid and 
the ridge of the cuneiform, and then the distal extremity 
of the metatarsal bone. He must not be misled by 
natural exceptions ; the cuneiform parvum is sometimes 
large, and in rough hocks the ridge on the cuneiform 
magnum is well developed and misleading. The meta- 
tarsal bone may also be prominent. In these cases 
action will guide candileaie in formirg a decision. A 
horse lame from spavin will not flex the hoeks alike, 
and the quarter of the lame limb will fall at each step ; 
if in doubt he must gallop and leave the hurse to stand 
unattended, when he will perhaps almost immediately 
semiflex the diseased joint, and after standing some little 
time lameness will be more marked. 

Veterinary surgeons who attend studs by contract 
have often the opportunity of watching the develop- 
ment of spavin. The practitioner’s attention is called 
to a horse lame of one hind limb, no heat to be 
detected, no enlargement to be seen or felt, the only 
symptoms are lameness, but a lameness in which the 


and whether [ was particularly obtuse or not, I confess 
now that it took me some years of observation, and the 
examination of many hundreds of cases after obtaining 
my diploma, before [ could diagnose spavin to my own 
satisfaction, and I am frequently now in doubt as to 
what stage of ostitis the patient’s joint is in. 


TREATMENT. 


In the treatment of spavin disease many remdies 
have been tried with varying success. In former days 
the treatment was directed with the object of creating 
a violent inflammation in the affected limb, it being 
urged that no two acute inflammations could exist in the 
animal body at the same time. These methods are 
adopted tc-day, but with a different object in view ; 
that the application of the firing iron in varying pat- 
terns to the skin causes the formation of a permanent 
bandage, and consequent absorption of the bony growth, 
we do not now believe. The object must be to ensure 
rest, to hasten the inflammatory action going on in the 
bones, and thus induce ankylosis of the tarsal bones. 
Vesicating ointments are frequently applied as a first 
treatment, and though the therapeutic effects may be 


observer sees, or fancies he sees (in this profession, | questioned, still the fact that during the rest ensured 
owing to our patients being dumb, we are led by symp- | the pathological changes may be brought naturally to a 
toms which we picture to ourselves), that the hocks are| conclusion without blemish to the joint cannot be de- 
not flexed alike, and that the quarter of the lame limb| nied in many cases. Cauterisation has been employed 
is carried lower than that of the sound side. The patient | on spavin enlargement for very many years, and is with- 
does not go in much pain and certainly improves with | out doubt the most hopeful treatment. Firing in lines 
the exercise. Unwilling, as a rule, to make a diagnosis | is practised in various forms and patterns as a curative 
ol Spavin without positive symptoms, he may administer | and even as a prophylactic measure with varying success. 
physic and advise a week’s rest, and the application of | Possessing as we do the knowledge of the stages of the 
a bandage or a stimulating liniment to the part. At] disease that must be completed, I prefer to perform the 
the end of this period the horse is sound to all intents operation of percutaneous point firing or deep cauterisa- 
and purposes and is put to work again. He probably|tion through the periosteum into the affected bones ; 
goes a little lame on starting, but the owner is anxious] this leaves but slight blemish, but must be conducted 
to keep him at work and does so until lameness is ap-| with care in operating. Firing’ in superficial points is, [ 
— again, and the pra -titioner finds a distinct en-| think, n:arly always more effectual than line firing, and, 
argement to guide him in his diagnosis. In some| being exempt from the risk of skin sloughs, it leaves 
cases, however, the horse keeps at work, becomes sound, | less blemish behind. 
and never again comes under notice. These lamenesses,| Perforating point firing is carried out by using a 
Which last but a short time, and in which, by care-| needle-shaped iron ; and after clipping the hair and dis- 
y examining the limb and foot, other causes can | infecting the skin, which I always do if the patient is a 
¢ excluded, are in many instances due to spavin| valuable animal, [ fire directly into the substance of 
disease, the spavin enlargement. One or two — ere quite 
Such cases are not really cases of occult spavin, but| sufficient, and with a less pointed iron I fire percutane- 
are cases of spavin with lameness and without enlarge-| ously several points around. To make quite sure of 
went. The everyday practitioner has often many cir-| your case it is well to brush the parts over with iodo- 
‘umstances wilitating against his diagnosis in the early | form collodion afterwards. In other cases I blister with 
Stages of the disease—the false history, the bad runner, ' biniodide immediately, the resulting swelling closing the 
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openings in the skin. I have sometimes had a flow of 
synovia after the application of the iron in this way, 
and in two cases that I can call to mind the patients 
were on three legs for several days, and were put into 
slings ; they both made good recoveries, and though they 
had been incapacitated for work for a very long time, 
they did several years coaching afterwards to my know- 
ledge. When I get increased lameness after operating 
I always consider my case is going to do well. 

The operation of cauterisation can be carried out to 
perfection with the thermo-cautery, and there are many 
patterns on the market to select from. Personally, I 
think that if the operation has to be carried out at 
owners’ premises or before unqualified persons, the 
veterinary surgeon shonld provide himself with as good 
and impressive-looking an apparatus as comes within 
the limit of his means and the méasure of his capacity, 
and the thermo-cautery is very excellent in this respect ; 
but the objection that I used to find with it was that 
one was dependent on the continuity of the tubing, and 
firing horses’ hocks in the standing position necessitates 
very often a certain amount of gymnastic performance 
as well. In the country this can always be got over, as 
there is always room to safely cast a horse. 

The operation of periosteotomy has been recommended 
for the relief of spavin lameness, and consists of cutting 
through the periosteum either subcutaneously or after 
an incision has been wade in the skin, directly on to the 
—— enlargement, and sometimes the terminal tendon 
of the flexor metatarsi is severed at the same time. Sev- 
eral objections may be made to this treatment after what 
we know of the pathology of spavin disease, and bearing 
in mind the extent and frequent asperity of the promin- 
ence, it is difficult tosee what good effect can be derived 
from this treatment. The fact that the periosteum is 
wounded naturally causes an inflammatory reaction in 
the parts, but this can be caused by other means, and 
the relief often experienced by the section of the perios- 
teum in splint lameness I have not noticed after a like 
operation for spavin. 

Setons I do uot advocate, and I have never seen any 
beneficial results from their use. 

Tarsal tenotomy is also practised when the enlargement 
is on the course of the internal flexor metatarsi tendon, 
and a piece of the tendon is sometimes removed as in 
neurectomy. I have had good results from this method 
of treatment, but have always punctured the bony prom- 
inence at the same time with a fine iron ; this treatment 
is only useful when the enlargement is the only lesion, 
and articular disease not present in an active state. 

The shoeing of a subject of this disease is always im- 
mrtant. I used to advocate the application of a high- 
eeled shoe, but I think, though this may be serviceable 

in some few cases, it conduces to contraction of the flexor 
tendons, and I usually have a perfectly level shoe put 
on. In case of farm horses, or where it is possible, I 
_—_ it very useful to make the animal work without 
shoes. 

After the early days of treatment are over, move- 
ment 1s very necessary, and a run at grass is almost 
essential. r have never seen much improvement in a 
horse when kept in a stall at rest: it is absolutely 
necessary to complete recovery from lameness that 
movement of the limb be constant, and the animal’s 
voluntary movement in a pasture is the most effectual. 

Anterior and posterior tibial neurectomy is practised 
for incurable cases of spavin lameness, andithe percent- 
age of useful recoveries is put by Mr. Charles Peirce, 
F.R.C.V.S., at 25 per cent. The posterior tibial opera- 
tion should be performed first, and after a lapse of a 
month, at least, the anterior nerve may be divided ; if 
done at one and the same time there is great danger 
of the lower portion of the limb becoming paralysed. 

In statistics of the Prussian Army, I notice that not 
so many recoveries are recorded—their report putting 


the number at 10 per cent. Other statistics I have 
not been able to obtain. ; 

In conclusion, gentlemen, | must crave your indul- 
gence for the incompleteness of these notes, which should 
have been illustrated by specimens, but as I was only 
asked by your Secretary three weeks ago to fill the gap 
in the promised papers on this date, and bearing in 
mind the many private as well as professional duties 
that fill one’s evenings at this season, I must ask you 
to overlook its shortcomings, and to endeavour to supply 
by your discussion any absence of interest in this time- 
worn subject of spavin disease. 


DIscussIon. 


Prof. ALMOND said there were several points in the 
paper with which he did not agree. He did not agree, 
tor instance, that spavins were as numerous as ever. In 
his own experience they are not nearly so common as 
during his earlier years, and he attributed that to the 
greater care employed in the selection of sires, because 
he agreed with the essayist as to the hereditary nature 
of the disease. He thought spavin was more frequently 
due to conformation than to any other circumstance— 
except of course the exciting cause—-and conformation 
of course was undoubtedly hereditary. Bone disease 
depended more on conformation than on any other fac- 
tor of an hereditary nature. The essayist stated that 
bog spavin was the result of injury during work, or kick- 
ing, etc.; he himself had seen bog spavin in young 
animals who had never done any work and probably 
never did any kicking. A variety of acute symptoms 
were enumerated in the paper which, in his experience, 
were generally absent, and only occurred accidentally 
in connection with bog spavin. In some breeds ot 
horses bog spavin might be found in a very large num- 
ber of two year and three year old colts, especially cart 
horses, and it used to be attributed to a rheumatic 
diathesis. The usual mode of treatment was firing and 
rest, and very frequently if they were fired the spavin 
was very much reduced and the animal made presenta- 
ble. The essayist recommended cold irrigation, and 
he thought that very frequently during the acute phase 
of the disease he was right, but the great majority of 
bog spavins he himself had had to deal with had been of 
a sub-acute character and not accompanied by lameness. 
He had always regarded occult spavin as an ulceration 
of the opposing surfaces of the cuneiform bones or some 
of the bones in which there was very little movement, 
and it was usually associated with the absence of any 
external swelling or symptoms of that kind, although it 
might be associated with enlarged bones. In cases © 
chronic spavin the essayist regarded abnormal heat as 
evidence of pain, and it certainly would be distinct 
evidence of an acute phase of the disease, but his ov 
experience was that in the great majority of cases 0 
bone spavin it was a very rare symptom and would only 
be detected in extremely bad cases. Pain, it seemed to 
him, arose from the imperfect union of the disease 
bones. Heagreed with the essayist as to the mode In 
which repair and freedom from lameness was obtained, 
namely, by ossification of the gliding joints of the hock. 
One aid to diagnosis was not mentioned. [If the horse 
was made to stand over in the stable froin one side to 
the other a slight evidence of lameness might be seen 10 
the side movement, while when the horse was taken out 
he might go practically sound. It was very difficult t9 
deal in words with the conformation of the hock, but" 
judging as to the importance of an enlargement or SUP 
posed enlargement in the hock he relied very much = 
visual evidence. He carefully manipulated the pat's 
and examined especially for the debateable grooves : 
tween the cnneiform bones, which grooves iD 4 tly 
skinned horse with well developed hocks were distio®’ 
recognisable. Ina doubtful case he should not ange 
to stand behind the horse and compare the hocks 
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with another when the limbs were in a level position. 
In the majority of cases if there was a practicaily even 
surface, a regular slope of hock, it might be assumed in 
the absence of other symptoms that the hock was of 
good shape. He always examined them frem the front. 
It might not be very professional to stoop and look in 
front of a horse’s forelegs, but he thought it was a very 
great aid in judging of the presence or absence of abnor- 
iaal signs. With regard to treatment, the lines laid 
down by the essayist were probably as good as any. In 
the case of lameness active treatment was desirable. If 
the action of the hock was good at a trot and gallop he 
should never stop a client buying a horse because he 
thought the hocks were coarse, unless there was distinct 
evidence of disease, although of course it would be men- 
tioned in the certificate. 

Mr. WALL did not agree with the author’s remarks on 
acute bog spavin. He had generally found that with 
careful and proper treatment there was little if any en- 
largement remaining. At one time he was in the habit 
of turning out horses that had been fired and blistered 
for spavin, but he found very much better results from 
putting them ina loose box on a good bed of peat. It 
gave the bone a better chance to bring about ankylosis. 
He asked the essayist whether secondary inflammation 
(excluding traumatic causes) could be set up in a horse 
with a good size bone spavin, one animal having worked 
perfectly sound with it for three or four years but one 
morning was found lame in the stall. 

Mr. Rowe also thought that there was less spavin 
now than in former times. As the owner of a forge he 
had noticed a decline in the disease, and he believed if 
the essayist would review the subject over he would 
come to the same conclusion. With regard to treatment, 
he believed in blistering first and tiring afterwards. In 
its early days the Society possessed a couple of boxes 
of thermo cautéres and.be had used them many times. 
With them it was possible to fire a horse in the open 
field or in the stable, especially by using the smaller in- 
strument, and the result was certainly good, leaving 
little or nothing to show. He preferred the iodide of 
potassium treatment to the mercurial treatment, con- 
tinuing it with the iodide at intervals of a week 
or more. With regard to shoeing, he was a great 
believer in the feather edge shoe during and after the 
disease, but the author spoke of a level shoe. In the one 
shoe the inside was raised an inch and in the other it 
ran level. If it was to be level the hoof should be pre- 
pared and the inside of the shoe should be levelled off. 
The question really was which was best, like the ques- 
tion of “hot” or “cold” ablution. After treatment he 
believed in turning the animals out or boxing them. 

Mr. BayLey asked whether Mr. Rowe meant that he 
administered iodide of potassium internally for spavin. 
_ Mr. Rows said no ; he used an ointment of 1 to 6 of 
iodide of potassium with alittle glycerine, the ordinary 
preparation, he believed, being 1 in 10. 

Mr. Samson thought no general rule could be laid 
down for the treatment of bone spavin. 


was formed four or five inches below the seat of the 
spavin, crosswise, and a very broad seton needle was 
passed up and the skin was separated from the suben- 
taneous tissues, and some caustic, as dilute nitric acid or 
muriatic acid, passed upon a seton needle and a piece of 
tow. He had seen the most excellent results follow. It 
produced at the time a vast amount of swelling and in- 
flammatory action and discharge, but after a week or so 
a blister was put on and the horse turned out and for- 
gotten for about six weeks, and invariably the animal 
came up sound and sold for a good price. Whether they 
remained sound when they came to be worked hard he 
could not say. 

Prof. G. H. WooLprIDGE said the essayist had brought 
the whole subject under review in a very lucid manner. 
The first point that struck him was one already referred 
to by previous speakers, namely, bog spavin, and with 
regard to the train of symptoms described he was more 
in agreement with the previous speakers than with the 
essayist. He thought the train of symptoms described 
could not be included under the heading of bog spavin. 
Bog spavin was a chrenic and not an acute condition. 
The condition described by the essayist would be more 
saree d arthritis of the hock joint, or “sprung hock.” 

robably if the case was opened blood-stained synovia 
would be found. The essayist had referred to the exis- 
tence of the periosteum and had mentioned periostitis 
of late years the literature had thrown considerable 
doubt on the existence of periosteum at all in the small 
bones of the hock, and if there was no periosteum there 
could be no periostitis. He himself thought there was 
no periosteum on the small bones of the hock joint. In 
the first place there was never a periosteum on any bone 
at the points of attachment of ligaments or tendons. The 
outer margins of the small bones of the hock were 
almost completely covered with ligamentous structure, 
and he did not think there was any periosteum there at 
all. The cause of the affection would have to be sought 
elsewhere, and he was in agreement with the essayist in 
attributing it usually to ostitis. With regard to the 
grooves, of which so much had been heard, he did not 
think that grooves between the bones could be felt in more 
than 1 per cent. of cases. Shortly after a certain legal case 
had been heard, when he was very interested in the 
matter, he had the opportunity of examining post-mor- 
tem a very large number of hocks, and he felt very care- 
fully for the grooves, and when he felt anything in the 
nature of a groove he drove a nail into the hock so that 
afterwards he should be able to find out on removing the 
skin and the subjacent structures, whether the groove 
was between the bones. In the largest number of cases 
they were not. Some of the gentlemen who had given 
evidence on that case met together one day where he 
happened to be and he tried to get them to show 
exactly the grooves, offering to do the same that he had 
done for himself in order to verify their statements, but 
he could not get one of then: to stand by their opinions 
when it came to a matter of detinitely pointing out the 


In his opinion | groove. None of them had any time at their disposal, 


most of the cases were left too long. Once there was a|an excuse which might have been perfectly legitimate. 
tm bony spavin, whether it caused lameness or not, no | Grooves could be felt in a considerable number of cases, 
matter how it was fired or blistered, it was not possible | but they were not the grooves that were referred to. The 
to remove the enlargement. An important point was in| grooves frequently felt were grooves above and below 
connection with horses that were stopped for cruelty} the cunean tendon of the flexor metartarsi and were 


when being worked with bone spavin. 


Was not always possible to form any fixed rule whether|over the bone and_ the 


n such cases it} mistaken for grooves between the bones. 


The skin 


dense fibrous structure 


the horse was in pain or not. Some suffered, while| with which the grooves were filled during life ren- 


others were mechanically lame and had no pain at all. | dered 
uch cases always needed to be well examined and themselves. ‘ 
He had had the best effects after firing | he was quite unable to understand what it meant. It 


thought out, 


it almost impossible to feel the grooves 
With regard to the term “coarse hocks” 


and blistering by giving the horse plenty of slow walk- | wasa term veterinary surgeons ought to avoid on account 


Ing exercise, two hours twice a day. There used to be| of its ambiguity. 


Some people said that coarse hocks 


‘0 operation performed a good deal in Norfolk upon| were unsound and others the opposite, and they were 


igh-class young horses belonging to dealers. The} probably both right. 


The difference was only one of 


*peration was performed subcutaneously. An incision ' definition, and “coarse hock ” was not a definition. It 


e 
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was a term that should be deleted or clearly defined. | of an inch and then inserting a seton needle and dis- 
Coarse hock seemed to show something wrong in the|secting out the tissues, after which he inserted a bone 
hock, some diseased condition, and if there was a|almost likea paper knife and separated the tisssues as 
diseased condition then of course it was a matter of un-| far as possible between the skin and tissues of the hock. 
soundness. With regard to the method of firing for | Afterwards he used a dressing of red iodide of mercury 
bone spavin he agreed with the essayist that by firing|and turpentine put in with a piece of tape, which he 
the best results were obtained from the use of a needle | found better than tow, because there was less fear of 
point firing iron, and alsothat the best thing to use was | anything being left when it was taken out again. Pre- 
a thermo-cautery ; but from a word or two the essayist | paratory, of course, he disinfected the hair and skin, ete. 
let fall he thought the instrament he used differed from | The tape was well packed in and left for at least twenty- 
the one he (Prof. Wooldridge) recommended. The| four hours, and in some cases thirty-six hours. A great 
essayist said it depended somewhat on the continuity of | deal of inflammation and discharge took place. If the 
the tubes, and from that he imagined it was an instru-| season was suitable the horse was turned cut to grass ; 
ment with bellows that had to be blown with one hand, |if not it was put into a box. He had had very much 
the other hand being engaged in using the instruments. | better results from that in cases of spavin than from 
That was a form he would not use. The best one he| anything else, and it was a method very common in 
knew was the Déchery thermo-cautery, one in which | Yorkshire with high-class horses. Many young horses 
the ether was contained in the handle of the instrument | he had operated upon had been passed by veterinary 
and there was no bother in pumping. If carefully used | surgeons afterwards as having no spavin. To a certain 
and kept clean it never really got out of order, and the | extent it hid the little prominence, but it strenghtened 
results were more satisfactory than with the clumsy | the hock. ; 
instruments formerly used. The client also was im-| Mr. Porcn asked Prof. Wooldridge if there was any 
pressed. danger in the operation he had described. He should 
With regard to anterior and posterior tibial neurec- | like to see the operation done before doing it bimself on 
tomy, he had performed it in a considerable number of | a valuable young horse. He should be afraid of synovia. 
cases, and he thought Mr. Peirce had not been a bit too | He had frequently dissected the skin and put biniodide 
pessimistic when he placed the good results as low _as/}of mercury ointment on a piece of tow, and had had 
25 per cent.; he was rather optimistic than otherwise. | most excellent results from it in horses that firing would 
Nenrectomy was only performed as a last resource, and | not ake sound, and the horses had gone to work for 
particularly so in spavin. In a very large proportion of | years. Sometimes he had found that a second firing 
cases there was no good result at all, and in some cases | was of great benefit He certainly preferred to keep a 
immediate bad results, especially in those instances | horse in a loose box rather than turn him out. It was 
where anterior tibial neurectomy had been performed | quite possible that if he were galloping about he would 
too high. There were two seats where the operation | undo all the good that had beendone. With reference 
might be performed ; one was fairly near the head of | to the ridges on hocks, at the time the case mentioned 
the fibula and the other about a hand’s breadth above | was on, he examined a good many hocks to see if he 
the external malleus of the tibia. In the former the| could tind the ridges, and he was not able to find one to 
nerve was more on the surface, while in the latter it was | his satisfaction. The gentlemen who gave evidence in 
almost two inches from the surface. The natural tend- | the case stated that they were distinctly to be felt, and 
ency was to perform the operation where the nerve was! Prof. Wooldridge admitted the possibility of getting 
easiest to get at, but it wasa mistake in this instance,|one, and perhaps the one in the case was the one in 
because there was another branch of the nerve coming|the hundred. It was a difficult thing to discover when 
off there, and if the nerve was cut before the branch had | the animal was alive, being so covered up with tissues 
been cut off there was paralysis of the extensor pedis, | and skin as to need a very delicate tonch to discover. 
and the result was that the foot could not be extended,| Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he had tried the double oper- 
and the horse walked on the front of the foot. It was] ation of tibial neurectomy for chronic spavin-lameness 
far better to perform the operation lower down, although | eight times, but unfortunately had never had an_oppor- 
it was a rather more difficnlt thing. But even when | tunity of following the cases up to see what ultimately 
the operation was performed there was no certainty of | happened. In only one case was there any benefit within 
good results. Taking everything into consideration, he}a month. He would like to know whether Prof. \ ool- 
would not perform the operation of anterior or posterior | dridge’s experience of hind-leg neurectomy led him te 
tibial neurectomy for the relief of spavin until all other | think there were often any bad results in the feet, as he 
lines of treatment had been exhausted. A line of treat- | himself had seen feet slough off from neurectomy in the 
ment he had seen excellent results from was an old|fore-limb. In every one of the.eight cases he had oper- 
method of subcutaneous operation. Quite a small | ated upon, immediately the horse got up he walked on 
wound was made. The seat of operation having been| the front of the fetlock, and it was a most alarmins 
carefully disinfected and the instrument sterilised, the | symptom which lasted from ten to thirty minutes. le 
skin was separated from the subjacent structures, and | always performed the high operation in anterior tibial 
with a small periostomy knife the cunean tendon was|/ neurectomy. With regard to acute bog spavin and the 
cut first, and then radiating from the incision right | question of aspiration, he had never been lucky enous 
round, withdrawing the knife each time, cutting the | to see a case causing lameness necessitating treet 
structures between the skin and the bone spavin. It| but he had tried aspiration in several cases of thoronelr 
had been called periosteotomy, but he did not like the | pins with no very good results. In one case one *& 
name, as he did not think there was any periosteum | tapping simply a tendon sheath, and in the other ca 
there at all. It was really subcutaneous scarification. | opening the true hock joint--a very different matter, 7 
The wound was treated as an ordinary wound and the| should like to know whether the essayist had tried a 
horse put in slings for a few days. Better and quicker | piration, and what injection he has used. He bine 
results were obtained than from firing or any other line had tried ordinary iodine in the cases of thoroughp, 
of treatment. and on one occasion an alcoholic solution of corres! 
Mr. NetsH said he had adopted the treatment of going | sublimate. the 
below the spavin for at least fifteen years with excellent| Mr. JoHNSON, in reply, thanked the Fellows oe ing 
results. He had not fired for ten years. He did not| kind attention they had given to his paper. Rep ne 
cut down near to the bone, but sealer cut about an inch | to the speakers, he said he divided bog spavin into 
to two inches crosswise below the spavin with a rolling| bog spavin and false bog spavin. The former he 2” oy 
bistoury, making a sma!l incision of half to threequarters tibio-tarsal-synovitis, and he thought there 
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often a secondary ostititis in bone spavin, and very often 
lameness from the state that the gluteal muscles were in, 
caused by hard work. He was very pleased to hear 
Prof. Wooldridge speak of the thermo-cautery he recom- 
mended. He himself had not used one for some time, 
but the one he did use necessitated pumping with one 
hand and sing the cautery with the other. At the last 
meeting some mention had been made of Christian 
Science applied to colic, but he hoped that nobody would 
recommend it with regard to spavin! The treatment 
of spavin must be an active treatment. He was glad 
to hear from Mr. Samson of the effects of acid applied 
to the bone. He had often thought of performing that 
operation, but had never done so as he had no experi- 
ence to go upon. As to its success, with regard to 
neurectomy, he had seen horses that had been unnerved 
working well, the operations having been done by Mr. 
Peirce. He had seen horses at the College clinique 
walking on the front of the limbs instead of the foot 
after neurectomy. He had been interested in hearing 
the remavks with regard to the grooves in the bone in 
the recent law case, which in his paper he termed ridges. 
He mentioned in the paper that aspiration had been 
performed and recommended by Mr. Dean, but he had 
never seen it. 

Prof. WooLtpripGeE, replying to Mr. Porch’s query, 
said he had seen no danger of synovia arising from the 
operation, which would not of course be performed 
where there was any doubt as to the existence of spavin. 
Where there was no doubt the operation might be done 
without any danger from synovia. The seat of the en- 
largement was usually somewhat lower than the true 
hock joint where synovia would be likely to be met with, 
and the synovial membrane of the true hock joint was 
nearly an inch away. Generally he put nothing inside 
the operation wound except the instrument, no cautery, 
caustic, or anything of thatsort. He put in a suture 
and closed the orifice with collodion and iodoform, and 
removed the suture a week later. One advantage of the 
treatment was a mir.imum disfigurement of the joint. It 
was only with difficulty in some cases that even the 
faintest sear could be found. He did not suggest that a 
marked bony enlargement should be removed, but the 
lameness it sometimes produced might be relieved. With 
regard to the leg going wrong after neurectomy, there 
was considerable danger of that, especially if both an- 
terior and posterior tibial-nenrectomy were performed. 
Bearing in mind that the leg from the hock downwards 
was completely enervated, there was not only risk to 
the fetlock and lower part of the foot, but also danger 
tothe hock, where there was a greater amount of leverage 
anda greater likelihood of injury. But there was no 
such a great likelihood of the leg going wrong as 
might be expected, becanse there was less dinger of 
Injaring vessels. In nearly all cases he had operated 
the horse had gone over on the front of his feet for 
«few minutes, but soon accommodated himself. In 
some cases the animals did not right themselves. He 
al seen a very interesting contrivarce recently, 
“hich he should certainly adopt if he had occasion to 
utilise anything of the kind in the future. One was an 
Instance where, as the result of a wound, the extensor 
pedis tendon of the hind leg had been completely 
‘evered, and the horse was unable to extend the foot. 

he horse was in the hospital of Mr. McKenny, Dublin, 
who invented a little instrament. He had the shoe re- 
moved and one put on with a ring in front, and a toe- 
‘tay, and then put on a bog spavin truss, to the front of 
. ich and to the ring on the shoe was attached a strong 
“ord tourniquet. The result was that immediately the 
attempted to walk the foot was autom tically ex- 
hded and the horse was able to walk quite eomforta- 
th When the tourniquet was subsequently removed 

© horse walked as well asever. He believed Professor 


although not quite so neat, in anterior tibial neurectomy, 
when the horse did not extend the foot, but in Professor 
Macqueen’s case he attached the cord to the surcingle 
from the front of the foot. 

On the proposition of Mr. Davis, seconded by Mr. 
Gosling, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Johnson for his paper, and the meeting adjourned. 
Huen A. MacCormack, on. See. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The 17th annual meeting was held in the Imperial 
Hotel, Darlington, on Friday, 27th September, 1907. 
Mr. W. H. Blackburn, Barnard Castle, in the chair. 
There were also present: Messrs. J. H. Taylor, Darling- 
ton; P.Snaith, Bishop Auckland; G. R. Dudgeon, 
Sunderland ; John Wilson, Yarm ; ©. G. Hill, Darling- 
ton ; and W. Awde, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Messrs. E. R. Gibson. A. C. Forbes, and A. M. Munro. 

Mr. TayLor proposed, and Mr. Wilson seconded, 
the contirmation of the minutes of the previous 
meeting. 

Mr. SNAITH wentioned having met with a case of 
verrucose-endocarditis in a pig to which he was called. 
Also stated that a dog brought to him with diarrhcea at 
first, subsequently began to take fits and died. Post- 
i, revealed intussusception of the bowel six inches 
ong. 

He had an outbreak in some young pigs under 
two months old of ulceration of the gums, and the teeth 
began to drop out. He killed two aod sent one to the 
Royal Veterinary College. Sir John M‘Fadyean wrote 
that it was due to micro-organisms. He then had the 
gums of the remainder painted with glycerine and 
carbolic acid 1 in 6 and they ultimately recovered. 

Mr. Blackburn then vacated the chair in favour of 
Mr. John Wilson, cf Yarm, fle President-elect, who 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Blackburn for his 
services as President during the past year, seconded by 
the Hon. Sec., and carried unanimonsly, to which Mr. 
Blackburn returned thanks. 

Mr. WILSON read his inaugural] address. 

Mr. BLACKBURN proposed a vote of thanksto Mr. 
Wilson for his address, which was seconded by Mr. Dud- 
geon, and carried. 

Mr. BLackBuRN read his report as delegate to the 
Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health at 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Mr. TAYLOR proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Black- 
burn for his services and most interesting report ; 
seconded by Mr. Hill, and carried. 

Mr. BLackBury, in replying, said that more veterinary 
surgeons ought to attend, as he thought at present there 
were too many sanitary inspectors there, and his epinion 

was that the veterinary profession thonght too little of 

themselves, and that if they were better represented at 

such congresses, and looked better after their own 

interests, they would be able to secure more appoint- 

ments in sanitary matters. 

The TREASURER submitted his report for the year. 

Mr. Wilson proposed it be received, adopted, and the 

accounts paid : Mr. Hill seconded the proposition, and 

it was carried. 


AN ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE. 


Mr. TayLor proposed, and the Hon. See. seconded, 
that Mr. Garnett’s paper be takenasread. Carriec. 

Mr. TAY Lor, in the subseqnent discussion, said that 
the Royal College of Veteriuary Surgeons evidently 
wanted money badly for various purposes, and their 


‘cqueen adopted a somewhat similar plan of action, 


hands were tied in consequence. They required a new 
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Act of Parliament, but had no funds to attempt to secure 
it, and in his opinion they ought to be helped. There 
were members of the R.C.V.S. who were very lax in the 
way they conducted their practices, and the Council 
required more hold over their members, and he thought 
the imposition of an annual registration fee would best 
meet the case, or they might charge a larger fee at the 
College when they received their diploma. He would 
leave the Council an unfettered discretion as to what 
they did with the funds raised. He also thonght the 
examiners ought to be adequately paid for their services 
as it was a serious matter having to leave their practices 
for several days at a time. 

Mr. was in favour of an ann ial registration fee, 
but would like to know what the “ouncil was going to 
do with the money raised by it. Hethought the project 
of having a library and a museum was likely to 
the south country too much. He thought M.R.C.V.S. 
should be better protected than they now are. 

Mr. SNAITH was quite in sympathy with the object. 
At present one cannot get members to reply even to 
any ordinary communication, so that he did not know 
how the Council were going to collect the fees. 

Mr. DupGEoN thought it was a question of a registra- 
tion fee or not, or a new Act of Parliament or not. He 
thought the scheme should first be submitted to the pro- 
fession for their opinion before it is passed. If it em- 
bodied in an Act the M.R.C.V.S. will have to pay. The 
important point to be kept to the front is that the one 
portal to the profession is still maintained, and that no 
university can get by a side wind any power to granta 
diploma. 

r. BLACKBURN spoke against an annual registration 
fee, and thinks in future the guineas wili not be so 
lentiful as they are at present. The Pharmacentical 
Bociety’s members had been mentioned, but they did 
not all pay to his knowledge. He would not object 
to pay if they could put down quackery by a new Act 
and give more protection to the members of the 
R.C.V.S. 

Mr. Awpe was in favour of an annual fee being im- 
posed, but it need not be so large as a guinea if a less 
sum would provide the money required. He had no 
doubt the profession would have an opportunity of 
criticising the draft scheme before it was presented to 
Parliament, and conld then make further representa- 
tions to the Council if necessary. 

Mr. TayLor then proposed that this Association is in 
favour of a new Act of Parliament being obtained and 
the imposition of an Annnal Registration Fee of not 
more than one guinea, and that the Council of the 
R.C.V.S. be asked to submit a draft of the new Act to 
the profession before applying to Parliament for it. 

Mr. Hitt seconded, and it was carried, and a copy 
ordered to be forwarded to the Council. 


A meeting was held at the Imperial Hotel, Darlington, 
on Friday, December 13th, 1907. Mr. Blackburn, Bar- 
nard Castle, took the chair in the absence of the Presi- 
dent, who sent a telegram regretting his inability to be 
present on account of indisposition. There were also 
present Messrs. J. H. Taylor and C.G. Hill, Darlington; 
P. Snaith and A. C. Forbes, Bishop Anckland ; A. M. 
Munro, Hull ; and W. Awde, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Messrs. H. Peele, and IK. H. Pratt. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read, 
Mr. Snaith proposed, and Mr. Hill seconded, that they 
be confirmed. Carried. 

A letter was read from Mr. Rankin stating that as he 
was now resident in Edinburgh he desired to tender his 
resignation as a member of the Association. 

Mr. Taytor proposed, and Mr. Hill seconded, and _ it 
was carried, that the resignation be accepted with 
regret, 


Mr. Hitt showed a calculus in the kidney of a three- 
year-old bull-dog. The history of the case was that 
there was a calculus in the urethral canal and the dog 
was sent in for operation. The catheter was passed at 
first and washing out the canal was tried, but was not 
successful. As the animal had been treated for heart 
trouble no anesthetic was given, but codrenin was in- 
jected into penis and he was one hour under its influence, 
The calculus was smashed into four pieces and after- 
wards extracted. The dog went on satisfactorily for 
four days, when cardiac trouble again set in and the 
animal succumbed. There were any number of 
small calculi in urethra and an aneurism of the 
aorta and vegetative growths which were the cause 
of death. 

Mr. Hill also mentioned the case of a three-year-old 
bull bitch sent to him nine weeks gone in pup, but not 
feeding at all well, but when she came to hand was 
found to be dead. The post-mortem revealed on cutting 
through the abdominal wall that it was a case of ascites, 
as about a gallon of fluid escaped. The liver being 
cirrhotic was no doubt the cause of it. There were 
only three foetuses found (these were exhibited), and 
were only likea good line thin wizened looking things. 
Up to two or three days before her death she had _ been 
as lively as possible. 

Mr. Taytor had injected 1 dram of Codrenin and re- 
moved a fourteen-ounce tumour from the cheek of a 
bitch quite succcessfully, and considered it a very good 
agent to use. 

Mr. BLacKBURN had removed a tumour from the 
cartilago nictitans with the same material and had been 
equally successful. 

Mr. SnaitH showed a dermoid cyst removed from 
a horse’s shoulder containing hair. 

Mr. Snaith mentioned having seen a case of poll-evil 
in a horse, the discharge from which had no smell arising 
from it. Had it sent home, and explored the wound 
thoroughly, and found two hard pieces of material like 
cinders which were removed (shown at the meeting). 
The case had since done well and been discharged 
cured, 

In spring when castrating a colt one testicle was very 
large, but on the other side there was very little indeed 
to be seen, and in it there were two or three cysts, he 
thought it might be a case of echinococcus. 

Mr. TAYLOR mentioned having met with a case in 
which a mare had diseased ovaries. She whisked her 
tail and frightened her owner very much, After opera- 
tion by Prof. Hobday both ovaries were found to be 
cystic, the near one especially. 

Mr. ForBEs was called to a Shire mare which was 
sweating profusely. Her skin and extremities were 
deathly cold: suspected rupture. Mare died ten 
minutes after his arrival. On post-mortem he found a 
piece of wire, but not near the heart. There was 4 
growth near the stomach which weighed about 5lb and 
the piece of wire was in the growth (wire shown, about 
three inches long), a little fluid present. It had evr 
dently pierced the stomach at some time. When he 
was called the heart was going like a steam hammer. 

Mr. SNAITH mentioned a case in which a piece of wire 
rope caused obstruction in small intestine and rupture 
stomach. 

Mr. BuackBurN had a case in which the symptoms of 
endo-metritis were present in a light roan heifer WiC 
had been bulled 10 days before. The trocar and cuntla 
were passed as usual, but nothing came away. | After 
further examination a tumour was found in the 
rectum. 

The Secretary read some notes on Anthrax for the 
purpose of raising a discussion on the subject. ; 

Mr. SNAITH opened the discussion, in the course 0 
which he asked th2 question, Do animals recover {0 


anthrax? and said he believed they did, and this op!" 
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was also generally expressed. It was stated that when 
sir John M‘Fadyean dealt with the subject at Leeds 
recently he said that was also his opinion, and more 
especially did pigs resist the disease. 

As nearly all the members present had dealt with cases 
of anthrax in various animals a very interesting dis- 
cussion followed. 


Now your petitioner humbly submitteth to your 
Lordships that a large number of members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons are wholly opposed to 
the imposition of an annual registration fee, and those 
signifying their assent do not in numbers amount to one 
half of the total number of Members on the Register ; 
that many members who approve the said fee consider 


Mr. TayLor proposed, and Mr. Forbes seconded, a] it should not apply to existing members of the veteri- 


vote of thanks to the reader of the notes. 
The members afterwards had tea in the hotel. 
W. Awps, Hon. Sec. 


nary profession but only to those entering the profession 
on and after a date to be fixed, and that no sufficient 
time has been afforded the veterinary profession for con- 


-| sideration and discussion of the measure 


THE ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE. 
To the Editor of Zhe Veterinary Record. 


In regard to the second point, your Lordships’ peti- 
tioner humbly submitteth that to attempt to enforce the 
payment of one guinea by striking a veterinary surgeon 
off the Rolls is a harsh and unjustifiable measure, as it 
deprives the said veterinary surgeon of all his profess- 


Dear Sir,—Herewith enclosed I beg to hand you copy | ional rights and renders him liable to prosecution and a 


of a petition I have recently forwarded to the Privy 


Council, and an explanatory letter addressed to the 


President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


—Yours faithfully, 
Jno. A. W. 
56, New Bond Street, London, W. 
January 28th, 1908. 


[Copy.] 


56, New Bond Street, W. 
14th January, 1908. 
Dear Mr. President, 

For reasons | have already inflicted on you, perhaps 
at too great length, I humbly conceive it my duty to the 
profession to oppose the Bill now before the Privy 
Council, by which it is proposed to ensnre the payment 
of an annual Registration fee of one guinea by striking 
off the rolls any practitioner who overlooks or does not 
receive the demand note of the Council, and to subject 
toa penalty of £20 any practitioner exercising his call- 
ing whose name, notwithstanding he may have paid his 
annual fee and received the Registrar’s receipt for the 
same, has been omitted from the Register. With this 
object I have presented a petition tothe Privy Council, 
acopy of which will be sent you in due course. 

I purpose sending a copy of this letter to the Press. 
Believe me, dear Mr. President, your obedient servant, 

Jno. A. W. Doar. 


[Copy.] 
56, New Bond Street, W. 


To the Lord President and Members of His Majesty’s 
most honourable Privy Council. 


Your Lordship’s petitioner, John Archibald Watt 
Dollar, a member of the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and a past-President thereof, 
umbly prayeth your Lordship’s gracious consideration 
of this, his petition : 

Whereas the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
has submitted to your Lordships a_ proposed Draft Bill 
in extension and amendment or the Veterinary Surgeons 
Acts of 1881 and 1900 respectively ; and 

Whereas by the said Bill it is desired to impose on 

tterinary Surgeons an annual Registration fee of one 
guinea, such fee to be recoverable from all existing 
Veterinary surgeous practising in Great Britain as from 
the passing of the proposed Bill ; and 

Whereas to enforce the payment of the said fee of one 
ery it ls proposed to omit from the Register of the 

yal College of Veterinary Surgeons the name of any 
person failing to pay snch fee or 


in common parlance, 
0 Strike the sai 


person from the Rolls ”; and 
ereas no provision is made in the said Bill for the 


enalty of £20 for every occasion on which he exercises 
is calling, and its practice, if enforced, would be in the 
nature of an abuse of the process of His Majesty’s Courts 
inasmuch as it would be depriving the offender of his 
sole means of livelihood in order to enforce what should 
be merely a civil debt. This would, your Lordship’s 
petitioner subwits, be against public policy and, owing 
to the sympathy aroused for the debtor and the difficulty 
of obtaining evidence to convict would, in practice, 
prove less efficacious than an ordinary civil action. 
In regard to the third point, your petitioner humbly 
submitteth to your Lordships that, unless a clause be 
inserted in the proposed Bill rendering it obligatory on 
the Registrar of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons on receipt of any fee due, together with arrears, to 
restore to the Register the name of the person formerly 
admitted, such person might, without violating the 
clauses of the said Bill, be deprived of his professional 
rights for ever. 
Lastly, your petitioner very humbly begs your Lord- 
ships’ permission to be heard before the assent of ycur 
one is given to the proposed Bill in its present 
orm. 
And your Lordships’ petitioner will ever pray. 

Jno. A, Doar. 
13th January, 1908. 


EMPIRICISM AND INSTINCT IN VETERINARY 
DIAGNOSIS. 


Sir,—By chance, and late in the week, | have seen 
with some sense of shock the letter of Sir John M‘Fad- 
yean in your issue of January 11th, wherein he rebukes 
me, and with reason, for what seems to be a thoughtless 
impertinence towards veterinary science and education. 
I had no notion that any such allusion of mine as he 
quotes had been published, or was in the least likely to 
be published ; indeed, it is with an effort that I recall 
the quasi-domestic occasion on which some such words 
seem to have escaped my lips. Those words I sincerely 
regret, and my regret is the deeper that Sir John 
M‘Fadyean has felt it his duty to give them a wider 
vogue. 

At a very small gathering of the Cambridge Medical 

Society the subject of medical school inspection was dis- 
cussed, as I supposed, who!ly among ourselves ; and I 

have some recollection of saying, in no set speech but in 

a colloquial way with my friends, that a “ vet.” equipped 

only with natural shrewdness and large experience of 

horses would often put his finger on the seat of a disease 

when a trained pathologist had failed todo so. It was 

my purpose to indicate that such an “ instinct” of quick 


estoration to the Register of any such person’s name | observation was of high value—let us say in a physician 


‘ven on his tendering the amount due with any| rapidly inspecting a large number of school children. I 
arrears, do not admit that my words are reported exactly: 
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indeed, the reporter would probably agree that he in- 
tended only to convey the general ettect of them. 

It is true, nevertheless, that I used the word “ vet.” 
in the sense of a clever empiric, such an one as the 
more elderly of us well remember, and held in no little 
respect. I should never have dreamed of applying the 
flippant word “vet.” to the trained anatomists, patho- 
logists, and practitioners who are now educated at the 
Royal Veterinary College and other highly-efficient 
veterinary culleges of similar standing. The slip is in 
my case peculiarly unfortunate ; first, because | have 
often expressed my admiration for Sir John M‘Fadyean’s 
work at the Royal College both in science, practice, and 
teaching ; and secondly, because, inspired by it, I have 
been earnestly desirous during the last eight or ten years 
to obtain funds to establish a department of Compara- 
tive Medicine at Cambridge. Not afew rich men would 
confess that they have had to undergo some teasing 
from me in the vain hope of interesting them in such a 
school for our University. Moreover, in public ad- 
dresses on several opportunities—the first occasion of 
importance being in my Address in Medicine on Com- 
parative Nosology, at the Association meeting at Glas- 
gow in 1888--I have complained of the anthropocentric 
view of medicine which our schools still perpetuate, and 
urged that medicine is conterminous with the world of 
living things, and cannot be comprehended from any 
lower point of view. Sincerely trusting that Sir John 
M‘Fadyean can accept my excuses, I am, etc., 

CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 

Cambridge, Jan. 15.— British Medical Journal. 


The Medical Officer of the Local Government 
Board: A New Appointment. 


The announcement made at the end of last week that 
the post of Medical Officer of the Local Government 
Board had been relinquished by Mr. William Henry 
Power and that Mr. John Burns bad filled the vacancy 
by the appointment of Dr. Arthur Newsholme has come 
somewhat unexpectedly. It was not generally realised 
that Mr. Power had reached the age, 65 years, at which 
retirement from office follows under Civil Service rules ; 
and his successor would have been looked for naturally 
among the many distinguished members of the medical 
staff of the Local Government Board. Dr. Newshvlme 
will bring to his new duties an ability and industry 
which are universally recognised and have been manifes- 
ted in many fields of work, especially in his numerous 
contributions to vital statistics, the prevention of pul- 
monary tuberculosis, and domestic and educational 
hygiene. Many of these contributions have appeared in 
our pages, so that we know their vaiue to the medical 
profession. He has presided over or organised with 
conspicuous success the work of many public health 
societies and congresses ; he has edited Public Health 
and the Journal of Hygiene ; for many years he has ably 
filled the office of medical ofticer of health of Brighton, 
and he has there trained many of the younger generation 
of health officers. The Government appointment, which 
he has been called upon to accept, may tairly be describ- 
ed as alike the highest and the most onerous of any in 
the public health service of the country and is as exact- 
ing as any Civil Service appointment of the first rank. 
We wish him success in his new vocation, and are certain 
that he will find himself loyally served by those over 
whom he has been placed. 

In his book “ English Sanitary Institutions ” Sir John 
Simon, the first man called to the office, has given an 
account of the beginning and subsequent progress of the 
service for which the Medical Officer of the Local 
Government Board is responsible. From these writings 
it is possible to form some estimate of the task which 
that officer has to undertake and of the difficulties with 


which he has to contend in striving for the advancement 
of sanitary science and of sound and well considered 
methods of sanitary administration. Large conceptions 
of the part to be played by medical considerations, in 
the wider sense of the term, in the proper government 
of the country received little sympathy or practical en- 
couragement from the Minister chiefly concerned with 
the early organisation of the Local Government Board. 
Even in comparatively simple matters of administration 
the initial constitution of that Board, with its multifar- 
ious detailed functions in connection with Poor-law and 
other matters to which priority of attention was given, 
formed a dead weight against which Simon decided that 
it was hopeless for him to strive—in fact, he has him- 
self told us that he resigned because he considered hin. 
self defeated in his proper policy. In the leisure of after 
years, however, Simon was able to bear testimony to the 
steady headway in many of the directions which he bad 
advocated made by his successors, notably by Sir G. 
Buchanan, Sir R. Thorne-Thorne, and Mr. Power. In 
part, no doubt, the increasing infinence of successive 
medical officers has been a natural result of the way in 
which people have now come to demand measures to pro- 
tect the public health, and of the greater readiness oi 
Ministers to see advantage in doing something, or in 

professing to do something, to meet this demand. But, 

on the other hand, the central administrative machine 
to which the chief medical adviser of the State is attach- 

ed has continued year by year to take on new duties un- 

connected with public health and to add to its initial 

cumbrousness, while the reluctance of Ministers seriously 

to take up and tu push throngh any bold or comprehen- 

sive scheme of public health administration or legisla- 

tion which entails Parliamentary opposition has become 

more and more obvious in recent Parliaments. The 


Local Government Bvard and its medical department ° 


may properly be credited with much sanitary adminis- 
trative work which is good so far as it goes, but it would 
be interesting to know how many schemes of construc: 
tive sanitary policy in matters both large and small, 
which have entailed endless inquiry and work by Simon’ 
successors, could be unearthed from the Board’s pigeon- 
holes.—-Z'he Lancet. 


Dr. ARTHUR NEWSHOLME. 


The highest office in the national Public Health 
Service recently fell vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
W. H. Power, C.B., F.R.S., of the post of Principal 
Medical Officer of the Local Government Board. It 
would have been in accordance with a to have 
appointed a successor to Mr. Power by promotion, but 
the present head of the Department, not being a slave 
to precedent, sought for a Principal Medica! Officer 
amongst the members of the-municipal service, and has 
made choice of Dr. Arthur Newsholime, Medical Officer 
of Health for Brighton. ; 

Dr. Newsholme’s life has been as strenuous as bis 
career has been distinguished. Taking his M.B. (Lond.) 
degree in 1880, and that of M.D., with the highest 
honours, in the following year, he at once began t 
specialise in the service of public health, and gaived bis 
diploma in that subject in 1885. About fifteen year 
later he found himself recognised head of this particw#! 
branch of the profession, having in 1900 been electe 
to the presidency of the [ncorporated Society of er 
Officers of Health. He has also been president y bo 
Epidemological Society. His high attainments ” 
been marked by academic bodies, also his services 4° - 
examiner in public health or preventive medicine 9" 
been in request in the Universities of Oxford, fio 
bridge, London, and Victoria, whilst he was Murroy 
Lecturer at the Royal College of Physicians 10 om 

The first public appointment which fell to Dr. “Ch . 
holme was that of Medical Officer of Health for vhs 
ham. Thence he went to Brighton, where his wo 
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been such as to enhance the reputation in a sanitary 
sense of that world-famous health resort. Since Dr. 
Newsholme took up his duties there, Brighton has stood 
for all that is best in public health administration, and 
the whole country has reaped the benefit of its lessons 
and profited by its experience. For Dr. Newsholme 
has contributed largely out of his store of knowledge to 
the medical periodicals, and written several works on 
public health matters, some of which, such as his 
“Hygiene: a Manual of Personal and Public Health” 
and “ Laws of Health in Relation to School Life,” are 
intended for a wide public. 

Dr. Newsholme has interested himself so keenly in 
almost every branch of public health that it is hard to 
single out any one as his peculiar subject. He is how- 
ever, an undoubted authority on the honsing problem, 


on consumption, and on infant mortality.--7The Munici- 
pal Journal. | 


Farmers and Veterinary Surgeons. 
To the Editor of The Field. 


Sir,—-I have no doubt it will be news to many of your 
readers, as it was to me, to learn that the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons has drafted a Bill, which is at 
this moment under the consideration of the Privy Coun- 
cil, applying to Parliament for additional powers for the 
control and protection of its members. With the inter- 
nal administration of the affairs of the profession we are 
not concerned, but amongst the clauses of the proposed 
amendment bill to the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, 
isone which is well worthy the careful consideration 
of the farmer and stockowner. In the Act of 1881 is a 
clause warning any person not holding the diploma of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland or of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons against the 
use of “any nme, title, addition, or description stating 


or implying that he is a veterinary surgeon,” under a 
penalty of £20. To this it is proposed to add the words 
‘or who acts for fee or reward as a veterinary surgeon 
in any branch of the science and art of veterinary sur- 
gery or medicine shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
£20.” Now, this latter clause implies a very sweeping 
and drastic action. It is not granted in the Charters 
of any other learned professions, either medical, legal, or 
dental. The Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1881 did an 
immense amount of good, as it enabled the stock owner 
to know at once with whom he was dealing, and pre- 
vented a good deal of misrepresentation and fraud. 
Under this Act the M.R.C.V.S. is the recognised expert 
in court, his evidence alone being accepted ; he can sue 
for his fees, and he is only entitled to the term “ veteri- 
nary,” which places him on a level with other pro- 


fessions. 


Should the proposed Amendment Bill become Jaw it 
will, in my opinion, be a source of annoyance, expense, 
and loss to stockowners. According to its ruling no pig 
may be cut or spayed, colt castrated, cow calved, or mare 
foaled except by a veterinary surgeon, for all these 
things are in the nature of acting for fee or reward in 
any branch of the science and art of veterinary surgery 
and medicine. It should be borne in mind that some of 
the most expert operators have not been members of the 
College ; Farmer Miles, for instance, who has had few 
equals asa castrator and rig operator. Whilst weshould 
al recognise the good done by the profession, there are, 
I think, nota few of us who will regard this action as an 
attempt to interfere with the liberty of the subject and 
to legislate for vested interests at the expense of the 
community. It may be argued that the new Act 
is not intended to interfere with minor operations 
which many members of the profession do not care 
to perform, but it opens up a path which may lead to 
endless friction and irritation should a M.R.C.V.S. take 


Foot- Glanders~ Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases [Sheep] gwine Fever 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-| Out- | Slaugh- 
{breaks| mals. mals. |breaks| mals. bogs, other) breaks.| tered * 
Gr.BRITAIN. Week ended Jan. 25] 34 | | 21! 50 | 62] 29 140 
1407. ww. 15 16 20 | 50 36 40 174 
Corresponding week in | 1906 .. | 22 | 36 27 47 23 18 87 
Total for 4 weel s, 1908 1€3 164 | 67 214 214 132 | 536 
1907 71 91 80 150 147 607 
Corresponding period in {1906 .. | 70 95 110 186 96 73 310 
_— 1905 .. 86 153 99 172 203 47 170 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Jan. 28, 1£08. 
IRELAND. Week ended Jan. 18] | J | | 
1907 oe ee | 14 3 | 50 
Corresponding Week in 1 1906 .. 1 2 22 1 14 
1905 1 3 17 2) 
| 
Total for 3 weeks, 1908 =e 1| 1 | 47 7 74 
| | 
1907 
Corresponding period in 1906 ai 1; 14 
1905 .. 2; 4 60 4 14 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ire!and, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Jan. 23, 1908, 


Notr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposec to Infecticn 
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exception to the men we employ to do these things and 
report his action to the Council. Under this new Act, 
if I were to call in my neighbour’s stockman to assist me 
in any such everyday operation as the calving of a cow 
I should render him liable to prosecution ; the market 
chemist would be liable in the same way for dispensing 
a few pig powders at my request, my farrier runs a risk 
for cutting out a corn or dressing a “ thrush,” and I my- 
self should be afraid to go to a neighbour’s assistance, 
whilst, I need hardly say, the vendors of popular reme- 
dies for diseases of stock would render themselves liable 
at every turn. In fact, any person who went to a 
neighbour’s assistance in emergency would run a risk in 
doing so, provided any fee or reward could be proved, 
and this is a somewhat loose term capable of many con- 
structions. In my humble opinion, the farmer to-day 
has quite sufficient to contend with without having his 
hands tied as to what methods he shall adopt in the 
home treatment of ailments of his stock. 
MARKOVER. 


The Traffic in Old Horses. 


There are certain offences against humanity and civi- 
lisation to which we are obliged periodically to refer, 
and the brutalities incidental to the shipment of old and 
worn-out horses have been brought before our readers 
on many previous occasions. The latest case of this 
kind of which we have knowledge occupied the atten- 
tion of Mr. Biron at Old Street Police Court on Jan. 
16th, when a man named Spratt alias Sharpe was 
charged with cruelty to a horse, by leading it in a lame 
condition through the streets, under the Cruelty to 
Animals Act. The horse was, as usual, destined to be 
shipped abroad We pointed out in Zhe Lancet of 
April 11th, 1903, p. 1045, that this is the only Act which 
covers the particular offence, for the Order of the Board 
of Agriculture issued at the beginning of 1899 to deal 
with the matter only stated that it should be unlawful 
to convey from any port in the British Isles to any place 
outside them “any horse which, owing to age, infirmity, 
illness, fatigue, or any other reason, cannot be so con 
veyed without cruelty during the intended passage and 
upon landing.” In the present case it was proved that 
the man had been twice convicted of cruelty in the same 
connection. Mr. Biron sentenced him to three months’ 
hard labour after making some remarks such as ve have 
frequently expressed in these colunins. He said that he 
all not understand why the people behind the men 
employed to take such poor things through the streets 
were not SS against. The very shippers and 
people on the boats must know that they had been ex- 
posed to great cruelty to make tliem travel. The trade 
was shocking, disgusting, and horrible. He could only 
make an example of the prisoner. as the police said that 
there were difficulties in the way of reaching the men 
who hired him, though he could! not understand why. 
We cannot understand why, either. Surely it is desira- 
ble that legislation should render the export of old 
horses for foreign food a criminal offence and we urge on 
the present Government the expediency of bringing in a 
small Bill, which would probably become law with little 
controversy, to abolish entirely this traffic.— The Lancet. 


Personal. 


GILLARD.—On the 16th ult. at 3 Cowley Place, Oxford, 
the wife of Robert G. Gillard, M.R.C.V.S., of a son. 


Wooprow.-—-January 26, at Onslow House, Swine- 
os Goole, the wife of John 8. S. Woodrow, M.R.c.v.s., 
of a son. 


Payne.—On the 27th ult., at The Hut, Weybridge, 
the wife of Arthur Payne, F.R.C.V.S., of a daughter. 


OBITUARY 
ALFRED ARTON ene M.R.C.V.S., Leeds. 
raduated, Lond: April, 1868, 
Pm Keeble died on Friday, January 24, at the age 
of 59. 


COLIC. 
Sir, 

Hippocrates aphorism that ‘‘ experience is fallacious and 
judgment difficult’? sounds more like a platitude than an 
aphorism to me. If the learned gentleman meant that 
‘*experience’’ as a whole and in the abstract was “ falla- 
cious,’’ well, probably that was his own experience, and as 
regards ‘‘judgment’’ being difficult it always is, and in 
many communities this has been recognised for ages. Per- 
sonally, I would rather believe in the bon mot that experientia 
docet. It is a bon mot that carries us farther from that 
region of ‘‘ masterly inactivity ’’ mentioned by Mr. Hoare 
than the aphorism of Hippocrates, and it is more suitable 
to present day. affairs than the somewhat laboured utterance 
of the ancient sage. 

Mr. Hoare says “‘now a case showing symptoms of abdo- 
minal pain may recover either with the assistance of treat- 
ment, or as often occurs spontaneously, or occasionally in 
spite of treatment.’’ Is it really necessary to tell practi- 
tioners this at the present day? The matter is common 
knowledge and almost self evident. 

It would have been more educational and germane to the 
matter under discussion if it had been stated whether the 
pony that had ‘‘ gastric impaction ’’ died or not. 

If a veterinary surgeon has an intelligent horse attendant 
to deal with, I maintain that he ought to be able in the 
great majority of cases, from his own knowledge, if reasou- 
ably extensive and from the history of the case, to diagnose 
pain in the stomach in the horse. As a matter of facta 
horse exhibiting painin a stomach affection generally dies, 
and diagnosis can be confirmed by post-mortem examina- 
tions. 

Mr. Hoare refers to my writings that gastric affections 
arise soon after feeding, and questions the value of this 
knowledge, but I also wrote that my diagnosis would be 
made after asking the questions—‘‘when was this horse 
fed? how long after he was fed was he seen to be in pain? 
and where was he when the pain was noticed?'’ Whether 
imagination plays a part in diagnosis or not I am prepared 
to leave to Mr. Hoare, but if the imagination is checked by 
an autopsy, and that autopsy verifies the imagination, 
then the imagination is correct and that is all that 1s 
necessary. 

When one is writing of the colon one is on more difficult 
ground than when dealing with the stomach; nevertheless 
paying attention to the district in which one is situated, 
the feeding adopted, and the character of the pain ¢x- 
hibited, one may in a great number of cases make a good 
guess (if Mr. Hoare likes this best, and nobody has said yet 
that infallible diagnoses are made in colic cases) as to the 
seat of the trouble. ; — 

‘‘ Fecal stasis,’’ with the intestinal contents semi-liquid 
may not have come under every man’s ken. I have only 
seen itonce in 13 years practice. It happens, however. 
when a horse dies of bots. It has already been observed 
and recorded by more than one gentleman, and I believe by 
a competent observer at the north of Mr. Hoare’s ow? 
country. 

Human Surgery has advanced through abdominal explora- 
tions, but I do not think that either external diagnosis a 
medicine has advanced mach by the practice. I have heat 
of a good many unnecessary openings of the abdomen, & 
of some brilliant surgical feats (this is not ironical) after 
opening it. : ‘at of 

I do not recognise “the Drastic School’ in the lis 
schools mentioned by Mr. Hoare, but I fancy I have = 
of ‘‘an Extra Sedative Schooi,’’ and I fear it is often “ i 
cult for the devotees of this school to watch normal -. 
toms in abdominal pain at all, because the ways ° an 
animal are greatly altered and masked under the é 


sedative treatment. 
G. Mayat, M.R.C.V.8. 
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